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ern peak (5,200 feet) of the Djabal al-Nabi Hariin is 
Aaron’s grave (Kabr Hariin), which is still a place of 
pilgrimage for the Bedouin. 

Bibliography: Yakit, iii, 559; Şafi al-Din, ii, 
215; Mas‘adi, Muradj, i, 93-4 = §87; Burckhardt, 
Travels in Syria and the Holy Land, London 1822, 
429-30; Le Strange, Palestine under the Moslems, 74; 
Dalman, Petra, 1908, 15, 42, 168; idem, Neue Petra- 
Forschungen, 1912, 2, 8, 26. 

A _ (E. Honigmann-[C.E. Boswortn]) 
TUR ‘ABDIN, “mountain of the [Christian] devo- 

tees”, a mountainous plateau region of north- 
ern Mesopotamia, in early Islamic times coming 
within the province of Diyār Bakr [gq.v.] and now, in 
the Turkish Republic, coming within the i of Mardin. 
It has been notable throughout the Islamic period for 
the survival-~at least until the later 20th century—of 
a vigorous Syriac Christianity, with many churches 
and monasteries. 

1. Geography. 

Tir ‘Abdin stretches roughly from Mardin [g.v.] in 
the west to Djazirat Ibn ‘Umar [g.v.], the modern j 
Turkish town of Cizre, in the east. To its north and 
east, the Tigris forms the boundary up to the point 
where it is joined by the Batman Su. In its north- | 
western part lies the Koros Dağı. In the south, the 
borders of Tir ‘Abdin are well marked where the į 
wall of the tableland slopes steeply, often precipitously, 
to the North Syrian plain, with the tableland looking 
from the desert like a strong barrier. Below this wall 
runs the historic road from Mardin to Nasibin {¢.z.| 
(modern Nusaybin) and thence to northern ‘Irak. | 
Together with Tir ‘Abdin are usually included the 
mountains around Mardin, with the Mazi Dağı to its 
west and, separated by a pronounced depression, the 
basalt ridge of the Karaca Dağı. Its two modern urban 
centres are Mardin and Midyat (Aramaic: Midhyadh). 

The average height of Tar ‘Abdin is in its central 
portion about 3,000-3,500 feet above sea-level. In the 
district between Midyat and Hisn Kayfa [q.v.] on the 
Tigris and in the mountains of Mardin, individual 
peaks reach 4,300 feet. In general, however, Tir 
‘Abdin lacks any marked heights and looks every- 
where like an undulating plain which is cut by deep 
and broad wadis. The largest is the Wadi Khaltan, | 
which flows into the Tigris at Finik (to the northwest 
of Djazirat Ibn ‘Umar). 

Tir ‘Abdin consists almost entirely of limestone, 
often with beds of marl. fn places, however, we find | 
angular basalt blocks scattered, which are of volcanic ! 
origin. Such outcrops of basalt are found especially 
in the east, towards Djazira, where the basaltic Elim- 
dagh rises as a continuation of the southern wall of 
limestone of Tir ‘Abdin, and also west of Mardin 
where the lava from the Karadja-Dagh flowed out. 
To the nature of the rock composing it, Tar ‘Abdin | 
owes its many caves, which are often, as in ancient 
times, used as dwellings. Such caves are numerous, 
for example in the region of Midyat (mentioned as 
early as the Assyrian inscriptions), and notably at Hisn 
Kayfa, which is the regular troglodyte capital. i 

The eastern and western part of Tar ‘Abdin is in 
general characterised by an absence of trees, but in 
its centre, east of Midyat, a strip of forest runs from | 
north to south. Here we have many small hills over- | 
grown with stunted trees (dwarf oaks) and shruhs. As ! 
a result of the searcity of forests and the fact that 
most of the rainfall sinks into the porous limestone, ; 
there is a serious scarcity of water in a large part of 
Tar ‘Abdin. For watering the cattle, water is collected 
in cisterns, often very old, and large ponds. The south ; 
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has the most plentiful supply of water; there we find 
numerous springs and countless little streams running 
southwards through the hills, usually to disappear in 
the sands of the Mesopotamian plain at no great dis- 
tance from the foot of the mountains. The streams 
that flow from the southern side of Tir ‘Abdin enter 
the river Djaghdjagh, which divides into two arms 
above Nasibin. The southern slopes of the Karadja 
Dagh, as well as the Mardin mountains, are drained 
by the Khabar [9.v.] which receives the waters of the 
Djaghdjagh at al-Hasaka in northeastern Syria. 

In spite of many barren patches and the generally 
unfavourable irrigation conditions, there are many 
stretches of ground which grow cereals well and excel- 
lent pastures, especially in the hollows which hold the 
fertile reddish-brown earth, and on the slopes of the 
little hills, which are preferably used for the vine. 
At the monasteries we find well cared-for vineyards. 
Terraces to which the soil has been carried have also 
been built to grow the vine and fruits. The people 
are exceedingly skilled in irrigating their fields. In 
addition to cereals (usually barley) and the vine, cot- 
ton and all kinds of fruits (especially very fine apri- 
cots) are grown. In the wooded portions of Tir ‘Abdin 
oak galls and manna resin are gathered, and are 
found in large quantities. A ridge west of Mardin, 
the Djabal al-‘Afs, takes its name from the plenti- 
fulness of oak galls there (f$). On the wines and 
other products of the soil of Tir ‘Abdin, see E. Prym 
and A. Socin, Der neuaramdische Dialekt des Tir ‘Abdin, 
Gottingen 1881, i, p. viii, and Cuinet, La Turquie 
d'Asie, ii, Paris 1892, 429. 

Bibliography: For 19th and early 20th-century 
travellers who journeyed through the interior of 
Tir ‘Abdin, from Shiel (1836) to de Beaufort, 
Sandreczki, Goldschmid, Socin, Sachau, Lehmann- 
Haupt, Sir Mark Sykes, Gertrude Bell, etc., and 
the reports of American missionaries, see EP art. 
Bibl., and note A. Socin, Zur Geographie des Tiir 
‘Abdin, in ZDMG, xxxv (1881), 237-69. Of recent 
studies, see Naval Intelligence Division, Admiralty 
Handbooks. Turkey, London 1942, ii, 477-8, 572-3; 
W.C. Brice, A systematic regional geography. South-West 
Asia, London 1966, 136-7. (M. STRECK*) 
2. History. 

Tur ‘Abdin was already known to the Assyrians as 
the Kasiyari mountains; it is found thus called in the 
inscriptions of Adad-nirari I (1308-1275 B.C.) and 
Sulman-asarid (Shalmaneser) I (1275-45). In Assyrian 
inscriptions we find, as well as Kasiyari, two other 
names apparently referring to parts only of Tir ‘Abdin: 
Ni-irbu, probably the central part of the massif, and 
Izala, the southern fringe and the Mardin region 
(whose name is also mentioned), the Syriac Izala and 


; Arabic Djabal Izal. The whole region corresponds 


roughly to tò Méouov dpoc, Masius, of later Greek geo- 
graphers like Arrian and Ptolemy. 

The Aramaic name Tur ‘Abdin stems from the 
period when the massif had become a flourishing cen- 
tre of Eastern church life and monasticism. The name 
appears in a Syriac Lives of the Saints from the time 
of the Emperor Julian (r. 351-63). Byzantine sources 


| also note many fortresses in the region, built to face 


the frontier with Sasanid Persia; these are listed e.g. 
in the Descriptio orbis romani of George Cyprius (begin- 
ning of the 7th century). In Byzantine sources we find 


| the ethnicon Tovpaßðnvós. The name appears in the 


Armenian geography of Moses Khorenac‘i as Turab- 


i din, apparently, however, denoting a restricted area, 


the southern fringes of Tir ‘Abdin (see Marquart, 
Eransahr, 141, 158), perhaps Izala. 
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In mediaeval Arabic sources we also find the name 
Tur ‘Abdin. For the pre-Islamic period we have it in 
verses of the poet Abū Du’ad al-lyadi, which tell us 
that the legendary founder of the kingdom of al-Hadr 
[¢.v.], Satiran, also ruled the land of Tar ‘Abdin (see 
Ibn Khurradadhbih, vi, 95, ii. 11-12 = Yāķūt, Mu‘djam, 
ed. Wiistenfeld, iii, 559, 1. 5, and cf. also Yakut, ii, 
284, I. 13-14). Tur ‘Abdin is also mentioned in a 
poem, the subject of which is Khusraw and Shirin: 
see Ibn al-Fakth, 159, 1. 19 f; al-Mas‘tdi, Tanbīh, 54, 
l. 1, mentions that in Tar ‘Abdin remnants of the 
Aramaeans still survive. Ibn Rusta, 90, 1. 8 and al- 
Baladhurt, Futūh, 175, |. 12, point out that the Hirmas, 
a tributary of the Khabir [g.v.], rises in Tar ‘Abdin. 
We may also mention that the Arab geographers (see 
Ibn Hawkal, ed. de Goeje, 73, |. 3, and Abu ’I-Fida’, 
Takwim al-buldan, ed. Paris, 282) also have the spe- 
cial name Djabal Maridin for the southern borders 
of Tar ‘Abdin, the district of Nastbin and Dara. The 
Modern Syriac pronunciation of Tar ‘Abdin (one also 
hears Tar al-‘Abedin) is i-Tiiro da‘-“Abdde. The name 
Tir ‘Abdin is locally not unknown, especially in 
Christian circles, but belongs to the literary rather 
than to the spoken language. This hill-country is 
called in Arabic al-Tiir, also al-Djabal and Djabal Tor, 
or Djabal al-Tiir, cf. Prym and Socin, op. cit., i, pp. 
i, ii, and Sachau, Reise in Syrie und Mesopotamien, Berlin 
1883, 387. 

The district of Tar ‘Abdin passed with the rest of 
Mesopotamia (al-Djazira) into the hands of the Arabs 
in the years 18-19/639-40, see al-Baladhurl, Futūh, 
176, Il. 3-5 = Yakat, iv, 390, Il. 15-16, and Caetani, 
Annali dell’Islim, iv, 36, 156. The Tar belonged to the 
Mesopotamian province of Diyar Rabi‘a under the 
caliphs. 

As regards its political history after the conquest, 
Tur ‘Abdin generally shared the fortunes of the adjoin- 
ing districts forming the rest of al-Djazira. Concerning 
the interior, Tir ‘Abdin proper, there is compara- 
tively little in the Arabic sources. On the other hand, 
important towns on its borders like Mardin, Djazirat 
Ibn ‘Umar, Hisn Kayfa and Nasibin are frequently 
mentioned. There is important material for local his- 
tory in Syriac literature, particularly in chronicles and 
hagiographic texts. Valuable information for the his- 
tory of ‘Tir ‘Abdin in the 9th/15th century, espe- 
cially for the period of Timir’s campaigns, is contained 
in a continuation of the Chronicon Syriacum (of profane 
history) of Barhebraeus (Abu ’l-Faradj) by anonymous 
monks (one of whom belonged to a monastery in 
Basebrina); see Baumstark, Gesch. der syrisch. Literatur, 
Bonn 1922, 328. In mediaeval times and up to the 
present day the history of the Kurdish tribes in Tar 
‘Abdin and the country round it is of importance. 
The history of the Kurdish dynasties of Djazirat Ibn 
‘Umar and Hisn Kayfa is of special importance in 
this connection; cf. the account based on the Kurdish 
chronicle Sharaf-nāma of Sharaf al-Din Bidlist [¢.v.] 
given by H.A. Barb, in S.B. Ak. Wren, xxx [1859], 
117 ff, and see also KURDS, KURDISTAN. iii. B. 

In the redistribution of territory which followed the 
First World War, Tir ‘Abdin was left to the Turks. 
In the administrative division of the Ottoman empire 
as it existed down to that War, Tar ‘Abdin belonged 
to the wilayet of Diyarbakr and to the sandjak of 
Mardin, which was divided into five kadas: Mardin, 
Djazira, Midyat, ‘Awine and Nasibin; see Cuinet, 
op. cit., 412, 496-7. As noted above, it is now in the 
il of Mardin. 

In the early Byzantine period and the first cen- 
turies of Islam, Tar ‘Abdin was probably inhabited 





almost entirely by Christian Aramaeans. Later, more 
and more Muslims (mainly Kurds) settled there, so 
that with the gradual decline in the numbers of 
Christians, the result of frequent persecutions by the 
Muslims, the proportion altered more and more in 
favour of the latter down to the First World War. 
According to Cuinet’s statistics, not, however, too reli- 
able (op. cit., 412, 496-7), the sangjak of Mardin, which 
in area at least was larger than Tar ‘Abdin in the 
wider sense, had in 1890 in all 194,072 inhabitants, 
viz. 122,522 Muslims, 67,970 Christians, 1,500 Yazidis, 
1,500 Gypsies and 580 Jews: the Christians were thus 
a third of the whole population. In the two kadas 
which were almost entirely within Tar ‘Abdin, those 
of Midyat and ‘Awine, Cuinet, 513, 517-18, gave the 
population in 1890 as 31,920 Christians and 37,712 
Muslims. In the central kadā of Midyat the numbers 
were about equally balanced: 22,632 Muslims and 
22,186 Christians, the majority Jacobite in theology, 
with a few thousand Uniate Catholics and a few hun- 
dred Protestants. 

In 1882 the Ottoman government granted the 
Christians millet {q.v.] status, but this has not been 
maintained by its recognition as a minority under the 
Turkish Republic, with its state policies of ‘Turkification. 
The 20th century has accordingly brought much vio- 
lence and persecution for the Syriac Christian com- 
munity, as it did for the Armenian Christians of the 
Ottoman Empire. Extensive emigration began after 
the persecutions of 1915 in eastern Turkey. Violence 
against the Christians, above all from the surround- 
ing Kurds, exacerbated by central and local Turkish 
officialdom’s failure to protect the Christians, was un- 
leashed in the disturbed, post-First World War years 
before the new Turkish Republic established its author- 
ity in the eastern provinces of the realm. In 1924 the 
Jacobite Patriarch, Ignatius Elias HI, was driven from 
his residence at Dayr Za‘faran to the east of Mardin, 
and migrated, with 3,000 to 4,000 of his followers, 
to the safety of French-mandated Syria (see H.C. 
Luke, Mosul and its minorities, London 1925, 113). 

With the internal insecurity which characterised 
Turkey in the 1960s and 1970s, persecution and vio- 
lence against the Christians by unrestrained Muslim 
Kurds increased, especially with the return to Tūr 
“Abdin of Kurds from Beirut after the Lebanese Civil 
War broke out in 1975, who now wrought their 
vengeance on the local Christians. Internal emigra- 
tion to Turkish cities like Istanbul (with a community 
there estimated in 1985 at 12,000), Ankara, Diyar- 
bakir, Elazig and Malatya, increased, as did external 
emigration to Germany, Austria, Sweden, Switzerland, 
the Netherlands, Belgium and the United States, where 
there are now substantial communities. The restora- 
tion of order within Turkey by the military régime 
after 1980 improved the condition of the Tar ‘Abdin 
Christian community, but the future remains uncer- 
tain for it, especially with the present resurgence of 
Islamic fundamentalism within Turkey, and emigra- 
tion continues. 

The focus of the Christian community, in the 1980s 
numbering some 10,000, remains the town of Midyat, 
in whose vicinity 33 villages were still inhabited by 
Christians in 1983; of the 80 monasteries known in 
mediaeval times (see below, 3.), six remain with res- 
ident monks and nuns (Anschütz). The community 
in Midyat comprises traders and craftsmen, such as 
gold and silversmiths, dyers and tailors, plus what 
might be called a proletariat which has come in 
from the countryside and is en route for Istanbul or 
Europe. Outside the town, the villagers still use largely 


primitive agricultural and stock-rearing methods. 
Bibliography: Older sources are detailed in EI' 
art. s.v.: notable there are Gertrude L. Bell, Amurath 
to Amurath, London 1911, 296-322; F. Sarre and 


E. Herzfeld, Archaeologische Reise im Euphrat- und | 


Tigrisgebiet, Berlin 1911-20, passim; Sir Mark Sykes, 
The caliphs’ last heritage, London 1915, 354-7, 578; 
W.A. Wigram, The Assyrians and their neighbours, 
London 1923. A classic recent study is H. Ritter, 
Titroyo. Die Volkssprache der syrischen Christen des Tiir 
‘Abdin, 3 vols. Beirut-Wiesbaden 1967-71, with mate- 
rial of historical and demographic as well as of 
linguistic interest. For the recent situation in Tur 


‘Abdin, see Gabriele Yonan, Assyrer heute. Kultur, | 


Sprache, Nationalbewegung der aramaischsprechenden Christen 
im Nahen Osten, Hamburg 1978, and the works of 
Helga Anschütz, especially her monograph Dre Syri- 
schen Christen vom Tur ‘Abdin, Das östliche Christen- 
tum, N.F. 34, Würzburg 1984, and see her essay 


Christliche Gruppen in der Türkei, in P.A. Andrews and | 


R. Benninghaus (eds.}, Ethnic groups in the Republic 
of Turkey, Beihefte zum TAVO, Reihe B, no. 60, 
Wiesbaden 1989, 460-4, also ibid., 161-3. 

(M. Streck-[C.E. Boswortu]) 

3. Religious complexion. 

Christianity spread from Edessa into Tir ‘Abdin 
at an early date. At the Council of Chalcedon (451) 
there is mentioned a bishop of Ciphas/Hisn Kayfa, 
and in the Notitia Antiochena of 570 a bishop of 
Turabdin, whose seat may have been at Hah, is listed. 


From the time of the great Christological controver- | 
sies until the 20th century, Tir ‘Abdin has been the | 


citadel of the Jacobites; nowhere do or did they exist 
until recent times in such solid masses as in these 
highlands and in Mardin and its vicinity. Tir ‘Abdin 
proper originally seems to have been a single Jacobite 
bishopric; ca. 1089 it was divided into two dioceses, 
the bishops of which lived in Kartamin and Hah 
respectively. Later, in the 13th century, other sees 
were created in the chief towns of the district. In the 
middle of the 14th century differences between the 
patriarch of Mardin and the Bishop of Salah (2 hours’ 
journey north of Midyat) led to a schism, in the 
course of which the bishops of Tur ‘Abdin cast off 
the authority of the patriarch and chose the bishop 


of Salah as patriarch of Tar ‘Abdin and Hisn Kayfa. | 


This split lasted for over a century. 
In addition to Jacobites, there were in Tar ‘Abdi 


. . . ee | 
in mediaeval times, and even later, communities of 


Nestorians. The oldest monastery there, that of Mar 


Awgen, was for long in their possession (see below). | 


These Nestorians were won over to Rome in the 16th 
and 17th centuries and henceforth called themselves 
Chaldaeans (Aaldaniyyiin), as a religious community 
with their own ritual. ‘The members of this so-called 
Chaldaean church settled in Tair ‘Abdin had in the 


early 20th century at their head two bishops (in Mardin | 
and Djazira); according to a native Chaldaean cleric, | 


they numbered in 1914 8,070 souls. According to 
Cuinet, there were in 1890 in ‘Tar ‘Abdin about 4,000 
Syrians (Suryāniyyün), i.e. Jacobites in union with Rome, 


who were under a Patriarch of Mardin and a bishop | 


of Djazirat Ibn ‘Umar. According to Cuinet, there 
were in the administrative district of Mardin also 


fairly equal portions to the Roman Catholic and to 
the Protestant churches. The Armenian Protestant 
community is a creation of the activity of American 
missions. The prosperity caused by the civilising in- 


fluence of the American missionaries, who had their | 
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main centres in Mardin and Midyat, spread practi- 
cally over the whole of Tar ‘Abdin, but ceased with 
the First World War. Finally, Cuinet gives from about 
1890 as further Christian inhabitants of the sandjak of 
Mardin 6,730 Greeks (who had to leave Turkish ter- 
ritory after the War), and mentions 580 Jews. 

iar ‘Abdin plays a very important part in the his- 
tory of eastern monachism. According to a tradition 
in Nestorian circles, St. Eugenius came from Egypt 
in the 4th century and founded a monastery in the 
southern part of ‘Tur ‘Abdin, and thus laid the foun- 
dation of the monastic system which developed to 
such an extent in Mesopotamia. St. Eugenius, who 
had many followers, is said after his death in 363 to 
have been buried in the monastery built by him. 
Certainly, by mediaeval times Tar ‘Abdin had become 
a regular monks’ citadel like an eastern Mount Athos. 
When Niebuhr, Reisebeschreibung nach Arabien und anderen 
umliegenden Ländern, Copenhagen 1778, ï, 387-8, was 
told that there were over 70 ruined monasteries in 
this mountain land, one need not think this is an 
exaggeration. Great churches, for the most part of 
the 7th-10th centuries, are still to be seen. These 
monuments of mediaeval ecclesiastical architecture of 
the east are of considerable importance for the his- 
tory of Christian art. 

Amongst the monasteries, many of whose ruins still 
dot the region’s landscape, important has been the 
mother house of all the monasteries of Tur ‘Abdin, 
that of Mar Awgen, situated 13 miles east of Mardin. 
In mediaeval times it was the centre of the Nestorians 
of the west, but in more recent ages was inhabited 
by Jacobite monks. The monastery of Abraham, often 
referred to in Syriac literature as “the great monastery 
[on Mount Izl4]”, was founded by the creator of 
Nestorian monachism, Abraham of Kaskar (d. 588). 
Dayr al-Za‘faran, one hour’s journey east of Mardin, 
was the seat of the Jacobite Patriarch till his removal 
in 1924 to Aleppo (see above, 2.). In the early 20th 
century the principal monastery and goal of pilgrim- 
age for Jacobites was Kartamin, 12 miles southeast 
of Midyat. This was perhaps the most celebrated one 
of the Jacobites of Western Asia, with some 300 monks 


| in its mediaeval heyday; it is still functioning on a 


small scale, and is usually known locally as Mar 
Gabriel after its celebrated abbot, d. 667. 

The Muslim part of the population of Tir ‘Abdin 
consists mainly of Kurds. They have spread more and 
more widely into the heart of ‘Tar ‘Abdin in recent 
centuries, and the Christian peasants with whom they 
have been constantly warring are being driven more 
and more from the southern slopes of the mountains 
towards the plains. The followers of the Yazīdī reli- 
gion in Tar ‘Abdin are also Kurds, but their num- 
bers are insignificant. The most important Yazidi tribe 
there is called Dyilkt (Tshelkt), hence čałkōyo = Yazidt 
in the Tiiréyo language. 

Arab Bedouin also encamp occasionally in Tir 
‘Abdin especially on its southern outliers; for the names 
of some of them see J.G. Taylor, Travels in Kurdistan, 
in JRGS, xxxv [1865], 54-5, and M. von Oppenheim, 
Von Mittelmeer zum Persische Golf, Berlin 1900, ii, 68. A 
special position is occupied by the large tribe of the 


| Mhallami (Muhallamiya) whom we find as early as 
28,666 Armenians, of whom one half professed to | 
belong to the Orthodox Church, the other half in | 


the already mentioned anonymous continuation of the 
Chronicle of Barhebraeus (year 1407). They are the 
result of the intermarriage of Arabs and Kurds (with 
Arab influence predominant), and are said to have 
renounced Christianity over 300 years ago. They dwell 
mainly in the part of Tar ‘Abdin running west of 
Mardin to the Tigris. 
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Bibliography: In addition to references given in 

2. above, see Gertrude L. Bell, The churches and the 

monasteries of the Tur ‘Abdin, new ed. by M.M. Mango, 

London 1982 (orig. Heidelberg 1911); G. Wiessner, 

Chnistlische Kultbauden im Tür ‘Abdin, i-ii, Wiesbaden 

1981-3; A. Palmer, Monk and mason on the Tigris fron- 

tier. The early history of Tur ‘Abdin, Cambridge 1990. 

(M. Streck*) 

4. Languages. 

Three indigenous languages (here in the sense of 
dialect clusters) are spoken in Tar ‘Abdin: Mardin 
Arabic, Tiréyo, and Kurmandji. Of these the first 
two are peculiar to the area (though with some over- 
spill into the plain south of Mardin in the first case), 
whereas Kurmandjt is, of course, the language of the 
northern Kurds in general, of which the Tar ‘Abdin 
variety represents just one distinctive dialect. The dis- 
tribution of the three languages is roughly as follows: 
Arabic in the Western part and Kurmandji in the East- 
ern, while the Tiréyo-speaking villages are grouped 
in a large oval around Midyat, the centre of Tir 
‘Abdin. Two important Arabic-speaking towns are, 
however, situated in the Eastern part: Kartmin (Yayvan- 
tepe) and Azakh (Idil). It should be noted that there 
is much interpenetration of the language areas, not only 
geographically, but also in the sense that there are, or 
were, a number of villages with a linguistically-mixed 
population, which also meant that many people were 
polyglot. Speakers of Tardyo are often quadrilingual in 
Tiréyo, Mardin Arabic, Kurdish and Turkish. Other 
languages of importance are the official state and school 
language Turkish and, among the Christians, Classi- 
cal Syriac in its Western variety, used not only as a 
church language, but also as a medium for serious 
writing for the community; it is thus not entirely a 
dead language. 

G) Mardin Arabic is a member of the Anatolian 
group of the northern Mesopotamian gqəltu dialects, 
the others being the Diyarbakir, Siirt, Kozluk and 
Sason dialect groups (see Jastrow, Qaltu-Dialekte, i, 2). 
The gəltu dialects are characterised by a number of 
isoglosses, chief among them the ending -łu for the 
Ist person sg. perfect, as in the shibboleth galtu “I 
said”, and the umlaut imäla, conditioned by an adjacent 
/i/, as in basétin (Mardin) “gardens”. The Anatolian 
dialects in turn are distinguished from the Euphrates 
and Tigris groups by the following main isoglosses: 
(a) the development of a copula from the independ- 
ent personal pronouns, as in bayti gbir-we (Mardin) 
“my house is big” (with some overspill into the Tigris 
group); (b) /n/ rather than /m/ in the following pro- 
nominal forms: hanne “they”, bayten “their house”, antan 
“you (pl.)”, ditan “you (pl.) came”, and baytken “your 
(pl.} house” (Mardin forms); (c) the negation mô for 
the imperfect, as in mō tbi* (Azakh) “you (m. sg.) do 
not sell” vs. mā tbř in the Euphrates dialect of Dér 
iz-Zér. The Mardin group is distinguished from the 
other Anatolian groups by certain features that must 
be called conservative, prime among which is the 
preservation of the interdentals (with the exception of 
the villages of Djawze, Kallaf, and Azakh), whereas 
the Diyarbakir dialects have dentals, Siirt labioden- 
tals, and Kozluk and Sason sibilants instead. For fur- 
ther isoglosses see Jastrow, Qoltu-Dialekte, i, 28-29. 

Mardin Arabic is, in turn, divided into six dialects 
which, from west to east, are as follows: Plain dialects 
(outside Tir ‘Abdin proper; 9 villages), Mardin city 
and vicinity (partly outside the Tar; Mardin plus 6 
villages), Késa (tribal name; 16 villages), Mhallami (tri- 
bal name; 19 villages), Kartmin, and Azakh. For a 
list of towns and villages in which these dialects are | 





spoken, together with their official Turkified and 
their historical names and their population according 
to the census of 1965, see Jastrow, Qgltu-Dialekte, i, 
6-15. Cf. also the language map of Tar ‘Abdin in 
Anschiitz, Die syrischen Christen, no. 7 (in back pocket), 
where additional villages are indicated as Arabic- 
speaking. 

Most of the speakers of Mardin Arabic are Sunni 
Muslims (mostly Shafi‘t). Only Mardin, Kallaf (Dereiçi) 
in the Mhallami area, and Azakh (Idil) have sizeable 
Christian, mostly Syrian Orthodox, communities. Other 
villages, too, are listed by Anschiitz as having small 
Christian populations, but the emigration of Christians 
in recent years has been so intensive that little can 
be said about the present situation. 

Mardin Arabic is not a written language in any 
of its dialects (for an interesting private attempt of 
writing the dialect of as-Sawr [Savur], transitional be- 
tween Mardin proper and Késa, see Sasse, Mhallami, 
282). There is also no diglossia situation, since Standard 
Arabic is unknown to the speakers of Mardin Arabic. 

(ii) Tūrōyo (nisha of Tir ‘Abdin, denoting the 
language as well as the inhabitant) is one of the four 
Neo-Aramaic languages that form an archipelago of 
remnants of the ancient Aramaic language, once dom- 
inant in the Fertile Crescent (for an overview see Hein- 
richs, Studies, pp. x-xv). Although historically belonging 
to Eastern Aramaic, Tūrōyo is so different from the 
Northeastern Neo-Aramaic group (to which Modern 
Assyrian belongs) that it has been assigned separate 
status as Central Neo-Aramaic (Tsereteli, Klassifika- 
tion, and Jastrow, Midin, p. xx). To this would also be- 
long the rather aberrant and almost extinct dialect of 
Mlahsô (see below). 

Tirdyo is characterised by a certain conservative- 
ness in its phonology vis-a-vis the Northeastern group; 
it preserves the pharyngeals /h/ and /‘/ (halwo “milk”, 
‘asro “ten”) as well as the fricative variants /f/, /w/, 
/th/, /dh/, /kh/ and /gh/ of the stops /p/, /b/, 
/t/, /d/, /k/ and /g/ (though as phonemes and not 
as conditioned allophones as in the ancient Aramaic 
languages) and the diphthongs /aw/ and /ay/. 
Phonological innovations are the unconditioned shift 
of /ā/ to /6/ (méro “lord”) and the loss of ancient 
gemination with compensatory lengthening of the 
preceding vowel (shato “year”). On the morphological 
level the most striking innovations are: (a) the devel- 
opment of a definite article from the ancient pronouns 
of the third person (ä-malko, “the king”, 7-malaktho “the 
queen”, am-matke “the kings”, and likewise am-malakyðthe 
“the queens;” the article always carries the stress); (b) 
the development of a copula (e.g., dno harke-no “I am 
here”, hiye/hiya harke-yo “he/she is here”); (c) the restruc- 
turing of the verbal system, i.e. the abandonment of 
the old Semitic prefix and suffix conjugations and 
recreation of the tenses on the basis of participles, as 
follows (the forms in parentheses give the Classical 
Syriac [CS] equivalents; the latter is, however, not the 
immediate forerunner of Tiardyo): 


present preterite 
First form (equivalent to CS Pal and Etp‘el) 


active goras (gāreš) grasle ( gris-leh) 
“he pulls” “he pulled” 
passive magras (metgres) gris (gris) 


“he is pulled” “he was pulled” 
Second form (equivalent to CS Pa“el and Etpa“al) 


active mhalak (mhallek) mhalakle (mhallak-leh) 
“he throws” “he threw” 
passive mthalok (methallak) mhābək (mhallak) 


“he is thrown” “he was thrown” 


Third Form (equivalent to CS Afel and Ettaf‘al) 


active ma‘mad (ma‘med) ma‘madle (ma‘mad-leh) 
“he baptises” “he baptised” 
passive mita‘mad (metia‘mad) mta‘mad (not in CS) 


“he is baptised” “he was baptised” 

In addition to verbs that have grasle in the first 
form preterite active, there are “intransitive” ones that 
have the form damax “he slept,” damixo “she slept” 
(CS dammik/a]). All forms ending in -le are ergatively 
inflected: grasle (lit. “pulled [m.] by him”) “he pulled” 
or “he pulled him”, griséle (grisa-leh) “he pulled her”, 
grisile (grisin-leh) “he pulled them”. 

Tenses formed from an infinitive, such as they exist 
in Modern Assyrian (ba-grasa ile, lit. “in pulling he 
is”, “he is pulling”), are not found in Turdyo. The 
passive is formed from the old passive participles and 
those of the t-stems, and not periphrastically as in 
Modern Assyrian. 

The main dialect split in Tūrōyo is between the 
town dialect of Midyat (Midyoyo) and the village dia- 
lects. Mutual comprehension is never hampered. 

The majority of speakers are Syrian Orthodox 
(Jacobite), with a smattering of Uniates and Protest- 
ants. The last thirty years have seen an ever increas- 
ing exodus of the Christian population from ‘Tar 
‘Abdin mainly due to Kurdish pressure. As a result 
of this there are now large Tirdyo-speaking com- 
munities in a number of Western countries, especially 
in Germany, the Netherlands, the USA and Sweden. 
The total figure of speakers is not precisely known, 
but is likely to be in excess of 50,000. 

Tirdyo was not written for most of its history. 
Some attempts were made in the 1870s, at the insti- 
gation of the American missionaries in Mardin, to 
write Tirdyo in the Syriac script (see Heinrichs, Writ- 
ten Tiiroyo). But this did not in the least rival the suc- 
cess of the Eastern Neo-Syriac (> Modern Assyrian) 
standard language devised by the American mission- 
aries in the 1830s in Urmia, the reason being that 
(a) the Tūrōyo speech community was much smaller 
and (b) the Jacobites, when not writing in Classical 
Syriac, preferred Arabic and Turkish Karshiint. When 
H. Ritter launched the revival of Tirdyo studies in 
the 1960s, a simplified version of his (non-phonemic) 


transcription, using Roman letters and diacritics, was | 


taken up by some of his informants. But it was only 
in Sweden in the 1980s that an official standard was 
created by Yusuf Ishaq and his collaborators (see 
Ishaq, Turdyo), again based on the Roman alphabet 
with only a few diacritics. This was done primarily 
for elementary school education, pursuant to a 1976 
Swedish law requiring that children be instructed in 
their mother tongue. The first primer Toxu gorena (“Come 
[pl], lets read!”) came out in 1983. The language 


chosen was not one of the dialects, but a mixed town- | 


village form which is now becoming increasingly used 
(cf. gorena, “let’s read”, with gurena in Midyat and 
gorina in the villages). The new standard has since 


been widely adopted also for other publications. Since | 
1987 the journal Nsibin (Södertälje) has appeared reg- | 
ularly in Tūrōyo and Turkish; the publishing house | 


of the same name has also produced a fair number 
of monographs in Turdyo (educational materials, 
poetry, history). The total number of Tūrõyo speakers 
in Sweden was estimated at 18,000 in 1987 (Ishaq, 
Turéyo, 190), of which 4,000 to 5,000 then resided in 


Södertälje, south of Stockholm. But the reading public | 
for Turdyo publications gocs far beyond Sweden, as | 


letters to the editor in Nsibin show. 


The hierarehy in the Syrian Orthodox church has | 
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| not been very sympathetic to the use of the vernacular 


in Roman letters, advocating instead the use of the clas- 
sical language. This is indeed used in other journals, 
e.g. Bahro Suryoyo (Södertälje 1979-), which, however, 
also publishes texts in Tūrōyo (often poetry), but in 
Syriac letters. The semi-official (?) publication by 
G. Büyükbalık et al., He Midyat! Slomo Midyat! (Söder- 
tälje n.d. [ca. 1993]), contains the same Tūrōyo sto- 
ries in both Roman and Syriac letters (and Swedish 
translation). 

Related to Tūrōyo, but sufficiently different to 
make mutual comprehension difficult if not impos- 
sible, is the former dialect of the village of Mlahsô 
{now Yünlüce) near Lice in northern Diyarbakır prov- 
ince. Almost all of the Christian inhabitants of the 
village became victims of the Armenian massacres in 
1915. O. Jastrow found the last survivors and collected 
texts from them, on which he based his grammar (see 
Bibl.). 

In the important town of Cizre (see IBN ‘UMAR, 
DJAZIRAT) on the margin of Tur ‘Abdin, there used 
to be a Jewish community that spoke a Neo-Aramaic 
dialect of the Eastern variety (see Nakano in Bibl). 

(ii) Kurmandji [see KURDS, KURDISTAN, v. Lan- 
guage], the language of the northern Kurds, is spoken 
in a specific Tar ‘Abdin dialect, according to Socin, 
Kurdische Sammlungen, p. xxxiv. In addition to the Kurds 
who are Shafi‘ Sunnis, there are also Syrian Orthodox 
Christians and Yazidis who speak Kurmandji as their 
mother tongue. The Christians live(d) mostly in mixed 
Muslim-Christian villages north and east of Midyat, 
the largest concentration being in Karbéran (Dargeçit) 
(34 km/21 miles north-east of Midyat). The switch 
from Aramaic to Kurdish must have occurred a few 
centuries ago, since there exists a small Christian lit- 
erature in Kurmandji in Syriac script, the most famous 
product of which is the Lavidj (“Song”) in sixty stan- 
zas on the terrors of the Day of Judgment, composed 
by Mafriyan Sham‘in, who died in 1740 (see Ritter, 
Tiiréyo, A, i, 347-55, on the martyrdom of Mafriyan 
Sham‘in and the occasion of the composition of the 
song). Mss. of the Zāvidj exist in several libraries— 
The Yazidis live in eight villages southeast of Midyat 
(see Ritter, 7ārōo, A, i, *15*). 
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and Wiesbaden 1967-71 (texts and facing German 
tr.) B. Wörterbuch, facs. ed. R. Sellheim, Beirut and 
Wiesbaden 1979, C. Grammatik, ed. R. Sellheim, 
Stuttgart 1990 (covers the town dialect of Midyat 
and a number of village dialects); O. Jastrow, Laut- 
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lekt von Mlahsé, Wiesbaden 1994; Akio Nakano, Con- 
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(iti) Kurmandji. Prym and Socin, Kurdische 
Sammlungen. Erzählungen und Lieder in den Dialekten 
des Tur ‘Abdin und von Bohtan, St. Petersburg 1890; 
Ritter, Kurmdnci-Texte aus dem Tur‘abdin, 1. Karboran, 
in Orens, xxi-xxii (1968-9), 1-135, 2. Yeziden, in ibid., 
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For the distribution of the languages, see 
the listing of villages in Ritter, Turdyo, A, i, *10*- 
*15*, Helga Anschütz, Die syrischen Christen vom Tur 
‘Abdin, Würzburg 1985, 60-158 (and map no. 7); 
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(W.P. HEmRICHS) 

TURABA, the name of a wadi and of a set- 
tlement in western Arabia, and also of a settlement 
in northern Arabia. | 

1. The wadi. 

This runs in a northeasterly direction from the 
mountains of the Sarat [9.v.] to the south of al-Ța’if 
and past the settlement of Turaba, when it becomes 
the Wadi Şubay‘. It flows through a region of harras 
{g.v.] through the Şubay‘ [g.v.] country and disappears 
into the ‘Ark al-Subay‘ of Nadjd. The mediaeval 
Islamic geographers describe it as being three nights’ 
journey long and as having date palms, trees, fruits 
and cultivation, They place it variously in tribal ter- 
ritory of the Hilal, ‘Amir and Dibab (see al-Hamdani, 
Sifa, ed. M.‘A. al-Akwa‘ al-Hiwali, Riyad 1394/1974, 
63, 296, 312; Yakut, Buldan, ed. Beirut, ii, 21). Modern 
travellers like Philby have noted a considerable flow 
of water in the wadi after heavy rains. 

2. The settlement in western Arabia. 

This is located in lat. 21° 15' N., long. 41° 3# E. 
at 125 km/78 miles to the east of al-T@if [q.v] in 
what was regarded as the western borderlands of 
Hidjaz, being normally controlled in mediaeval times 
by the power ruling at Mecca and al-T#if. It existed, 
however, in pre-Islamic times, and the Sabaic inscrip- 
tion of the well of Murayghan (Ry 506) describes how 
forces of Kinda and Sa‘d-Murdd, allies of the Abys- 
sinian viceroy of South Arabia Abraha [q.v.], defeated 
hostile Bedouin, apparently part of Ma‘add, on the 
route through 7.7.6.2. in 662 Himyarite era/probably 
A.D. 552-3. See A.F.L. Beeston, The well of Mureghan 
inscription, in BSOAS, xvi (1954), 391-2; S. Smith, Events 
in Arabia in the 6th century A.D., in BSOAS, xvi (1956), 
435-6; M.J. Kister, The campaign of Huluban. A new light 
on the expedition of Abraha, in Le Muséon, \xxviii (1965), 
425-6. 

In 1813, the walled town of Turaba was strenuously 
defended by the Wahhabis of the local Buķūm tribe 
against the invading Egyptian army of Muhammad 
‘Ali Pasha’s brother-in-law Mustafa Bey, but had to 
capitulate in 1815 to Muhammad ‘Ali’s forces (see | 
G. de Gaury, Rulers of Mecca, London 1951, 200, 208- 
11, 223, 228-9, 239). In summer 1918 the Sharif | 
Husayn b. ‘Alt [g.v.] of Mecca claimed control of | 
Khurma, 90 km/56 miles further down the wadi from į 
Turaba and awarded to him by the British govern- 
ment in its endeavour to settle territorial dispute 





between the Sharif and ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Ibn Su‘ad of 
Nadjd and his Wahhabi supporters. But in May 1919 | 
Husayn’s second son ‘Abd Allah [g.v] was decisively | 


defeated at Turaba by Ibn Su‘ad’s Ikhwan, leaving 
al-Ta’if and Mecca vulnerable to Suʻūdī attack, even 
though this did not in fact come until 1924 (see H.StJ. 
Philby, The heart of Arabia, London 1922, i, 168-70, 
177, 180-1, 301, ii, 22-3; idem, Arabia of the Wahhabis, 
London 1928, 40, 101-2, 319; idem, Arabian jubilee, 
London 1952, 195, 200). Turaba is now a medium- 
sized provincial town of Saudi Arabia in the imdra or 
province of Mecca with road connections and an air 
field. 

Bibliography (in addition to references given 
above): Naval Intelligence Division, Admiralty 
Handbooks, Western Arabia and the Red Sea, London 
1946, 29, 281, 296; Zaki M.A. Farsi, National guide 
and atlas of the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia, Jeddah 1989, 
maps A3 and 44. 

3. The settlement in northern Arabia. 

This small place, also spelt Turba, is located in iat. 
28° 18' N., long. 42° 56' E. at 150 km/95 miles 
north-east of Hail fg.v.} in the imāra of Ha’il. 

Bibliography: See Farsi, National guide and atlas, 
maps Al and 115. (C.E. Boswortn) 
TURAKHAN BEG, an Ottoman general, 

conqueror of Thessaly and warden of its 
marches, d. 860/1456. 

The hitherto obscure origin of Turakhān Beg is 
now explained in his last will and testament of 
Djumada I 850/August 1446 (in a certified Greek 
translation in Epam. G. Pharmakidis, ‘H Apioa, Volo 
1926, 280-7), where he calls himself son of the “late 
Pasha Yigit Bey” (tod poxapitov Naco& nyt Bén). 
Accordingly, his father was the well-known Pasha Yigit 
Beg (called by the Serbians and Italians Pasaythus, 
Basaitus, etc.; cf. C.J. Jireček, Staat und Gesellschaft im 
mittelalterlichen Serbien, iv, 7, n. 5) who conquered Usktib 
(Skoplje) on 6 Jan. 1392 and governed a part of 
Bosnia after 791/1390 in the modern southern Serbia 
as Ottoman warden of the marches. He must have 
died about 816/1413 in Uskiib. There his tomb (türbe) 
is still shown; see GliSa Elezović, Turski spomenici u 
Skoplju, Skoplje 1927, 5, with an illustr. There is no 
support for the statement of the Sidjill-i “othmani, i, 
37, that he did not die till 835/1431; nor for the 
statement that the Grand Vizier Ishak Pasha had been 
his “slave” (köle). This is obviously due to confusion 
with Ishak Beg, the first governor of Bosnia, whose 
“lord” (efendi) he is called in a curious gloss in the 
Altosman. anonymen Chroniken, ed. F. Giese, 28,3 (which 
is probably followed by Solakzade, Ta’rikh, 52). Nor 
was Yigit Beg the son of Ishak Beg, as has been 
stated in Jireček, Geschichte der Serben, ii/1, 127 (prob- 
ably following Leunclavius, Hist. Musulm. Turc., 315, 
13), but obviously his father, as is evident beyond 
doubt from the Arabic inscription on the mosque of 
Ghazi Ishak Beg at Skoplje of the year 842/1438-9 
(see text in Elezović, op. cit., 11, below). When there- 
fore Ishak Beg appears in C. Truhelka, Tursko-sloven- 
ski spomenici dubrovačke arhive, Sarajevo 1911, 200, as 
the son of Pasha Yigit Beg (“PaSait-beg”), this is quite 
correct, although his epithet there, Hranušić, is an 
unnecessary Slavisation (see 192, below). It is there- 
fore evident that Ishak Beg and Turakhan Beg were 
sons of Pasha Yigit Beg, ie. were brothers. We do 
not know when and where Turakhan was born. The 
meaning of the name also is uncertain, if it is not to 
be connected with the old Turkish title Yarkhdn (as 
in Astrakhan), mentioned in Ibn Battiita, ii, 410; its 
pronunciation is assured by the Byzantine form 
Tovpayavyg in G. Phrantzes, Ducas, Chalcocondyles, 
in the Chronicon breve. 

Nothing is known of the early career of Turakhān 


